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From the Nineties to the Present 

A linnet who had lost her way 

Sang on a blackened bough in hell, 
Till all the ghosts remembered well 

The trees, the wind, the golden day. 

At last they knew that they had died 

When they heard music in that land, 
And someone there stole forth a hand 

To draw a brother to his side. 

The transition from one century to the next, then, has 
been marked by a shift in emphasis. A technical precise- 
ness plus the minor chords of emotion is no longer 
sufficient. Those qualities may and do and ought to exist. 
But the modernist, before he approves, now looks for 
something more than mere deftness. A clear-cut image 
generally indicates a clearly grasped idea, and before there 
can be vividness — that contemporary fetich — there must 
usually be vivid feeling. Royall Snow 

CORRESPONDENCE 

PARIS NOTES 

Jean Cocteau's new book begins with a charming 
medley of disconnected images: 

Arbres, bocal d'oiseaux, feu de bengale, etc. — 
but closes with eight-line stanzas that Malherbe might 
have polished, and four-line stanzas not unlike Gautier's. 

Paul Valery's best productions are crisp flowers of the 
purest classicism. Valery and Cocteau — a strange 
encounter in the noble garden of French verse. Fancy 
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and Meditation go hand in hand under the reconciled 
gaze of the marble nymphs and fauns. Fancy is younger: 
Helas, je vais avoir trente ans! 

But Meditation is wiser. Fancy wants to be taken 

seriously: 

Tel qui jadis me voulut mordre, 
Voyant ma figure a l'envers, 
Comprendra soudain que mes vers 
Furent Ies serviteurs de l'ordre. 

Meditation nods approval: poesy should be "the servant 
of order." Here we have, expressed by two different 
poets, an eternal law more obviously put into practice 
by French poets than by those of any other nation in 
modern Europe — except Keats maybe. But then Keats 
is an influence to be reckoned with in tracing the growth 
of Cocteau and Valery. 

Of La Pleiade Valery may be considered the only one to 
achieve a perfect success. The Countess de Noailles, in 
her verbal ecstasy, disregards the thought and cares not 
for constructive splendor. Mazade's Ardent Voyage 
brings no new coloring: the sun-flooded lines of his 
Provencal landscape, the glorious remains of the past, the 
mellow pastel of the Rhone valley sometimes lashed by 
the wind, he can express with a subtle nicety of rhythm; 
but, master though he proves of his technique, he lacks a 
quality possessed in the highest degree by Valery — the 
beauty of a form scintillating with thought. Valery is the 
idol among his brethren of the Pleiade. The Countess, 
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appalled by Valery's lyrical discretion, hails him " Maitre 
d'un chant nouveau." 

The themes of the neo-classicists are borrowed from 
the eternal glamour of nature and love. Following Valery's 
sibylline ratiocinations, de Magallon, Reynaud, and a few 
others take up the philosophical attitude. Naturally 
enough, the ancient symbols brought down to us by a 
continuous tradition (Ronsard, La Fontaine, Chenier) 
still serve to embody the actual modes of feeling. Even 
Catholicism expresses itself through their medium in the 
work of Reynard. Andre Lamande has made a wreath of 
hyacinths "Under the bright gaze of Athene." (On this 
point read the enlightening article of Henry Gauthier- 
Villars in the Mercure de France of March 1st, 1922.) 

Valery's verse is the newest form of poetic symbolism. 
His aloofness reminds the reader of Alfred de Vigny; his 
diamond-like glitter recalls Mallarme. Tradition links 
him back to our very first classicists, Malherbe being the 
foremost. Malherbe is also the poet whose voice soars 
and guides the boyish chatter of Fancy in Jean Cocteau's 
verse (Vocabulaire, Edition de la Sirene, Paris). It is 
reassuring to find a common ancestor to Valery and 
Cocteau. Such pieces as: 

Et vous, grande Sme, esperez-vous un songe 
Qui n'aura plus ces couleurs de mensonge 
Qu'aux yeux de chair l'onde et l'air font ici? 
Chan terez- vous quand serez vaporeuse? 
Allez, tout fuit! . . . Ma presence est poreuse, 
La sainte impatience meurt aussi! 
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have the smooth polish of the Malherbian marble, veined 
by the very blood of the heart. 
Such lines as: 

La jeunesse me quitte et j'ai son coup regu. . . . 



or 

Nous sommes tellement proche la douce vie 

Qu'a peine par la mort elle nous est ravie; 

Elle ouvre le passage et nous ISche la main. . . . 

avowedly borrow archaic forms from the poet of Odes 
(1600). 

Cocteau carves the roses of his fancy into stone before 
they slip between his youthful fingers. Valery brings forth, 
out of the solitude where he studied mathematics, resplend- 
ent numbers with which he rebuilds his soul. I do not 
think Valery would like Cocteau's smiles and premature 
sadness. I do not think Cocteau would follow Valery 
under the Greek porticoes. And yet Narcissus is a symbol 
to both of them. This is from Vocabulaire: 

Comme une grande soif de lumiere 
Narcisse penche sur une eau, 
Oil se voyait de bas en haut. 

While Valery confesses: 

Nulle des nymphes, nulle amie ne m'attire, 
Comme tu fais, sur l'onde, inepuisable moi. 

I know that there are a few deliberately imitative lines 
in Cocteau's Vocabulaire, I also know that Ronsard and 
Malherbe are the chosen poets of Cocteau's artistic 
predilection and standard. 
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Reflection brings amusement^ and unrest to Cocteau, 
and to Valery the pride and ennui of the sage. Jean 
Cocteau remains what he always was, an exquisite ironist, 
akin to Watteau or Boucher, wirlh the sensuality of the 
latter and the risky innuendo of the former. To the 
rustle of silk and the minuet of the violins, Cocteau adds 
the organ of the merry-go-rounds. All this music, even 
occasionally swelling into a jazz-band crash, is today's 
laughter just emerging out of an heroic gloom. 

Jean Catel 

NOTES 

The fact that this is a woman's number of Poetry does not result 
from the editor's deliberate intention. As most of the contributors had 
been promised space this month, it seemed wise to postpone the one or 
two masculine poets at first scheduled, and to present exclusively the 
feminine claim to variety of method and mood in this art. Quite a 
number of issues, during our past history, have been masculine, but this 
is the first one to speak entirely with feminine voices. 

Muna Lee (Mrs. Luiz Munoz-Marin) lived in Oklahoma when she 
first appeared in Poetry and received, in 1916, a prize awarded "for 
a lyric poem." After her marriage she resided for awhile in Porto Rico 
at her husband's birthplace, but since returning to this country a year 
ago the family have lived in Teaneck, N. J. Her first book of verse 
will be published by the Macmillan Co. this autumn. 

Miss Elizabeth Madox Roberts will also present her first book this 
autumn — Under the Tree, to be published by B. W. Huebsch. After 
a residence of some years in Chicago as a student at the University, 
she has now returned to her family home at Springfield, Kentucky. 

Miss Florence Ripley Mastin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is the author of 
Green Leaves (James T. White & Co.). 

Mrs. Katherine Wisner McCluskey, of Phoenix, Arizona, has not yet 
published a volume. 
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